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Et cantare pares, et respondere parati. VirGIL. 
Both young Arcadians, both alike inspired 
To sing and answer as the song required. DRYDEN. 


Yesterday, just as I was falling asleep after din- 
ner, not without a hope that I might dream of a 
Lounger, the penny post brought me the following 
letter, and they, who know my aversion to write, 
will easily imagine how it soothed my laziness, to 
recive a gratuitous essay. 


“* Verba, et preterea nihil.”..... 
Mr. SAUNTER, 


In “ The American Lounger,’ No. 31, we had 
the pleasure to find that a shop, or “* Ware-house,”’ 
has been opened at Cambridge, in the Coton and 
Sponpaic style, by our worthy friends and “ for- 
mer journeymen,” Messrs. DactyL and Comma, 
Feeling a natural solicitude for the success of those, 
who have been faithful labourers in our service,we 
cannot but be highly gratified that these gentle- 
men have commenced business under such favou- 
rable auspices as the approbation and patronage of 
Mr. O_pscuooLt. From the local peculiarity of 
our situation, we have ever contented ourselves 
with attempting to amuse a part of those country 
readers, whom even Mr. OxtpscuHoot himself for- 
merly vouchsafed to entertain with his productions. 
But, as Messrs. Dactri and Comma extend their 
commerce to /e beau monde. We are happy that 
their shop exhibits a handsome assortment, and 
venture to predict they will prove themselves some- 
thing more than mere Troudadours. 

We shall gratefully remember the deference 
shown us at the head of their advertisement, and 


making and vending poetical playthings, literary 
Bc /gaws, political gimcracks, &c. yet, as you will 
sometimes ‘¢ saunter” into their shop, should your 
ancy direct your choice to any articles not then 
on hand, they may, on application, be immediate- 
ly supplied from our “ Zoy-Shop.” Any dranghts 
hey may have occasion to make on our company 
vill be readily recognised by our banker at the foot 
fmount Pindus; and any business relative to barter 
or consignment may be transacted with our factor 
tthe Hippocrene waters. 
Aithough the intrinsic value of intellectual coin 
s greater than that of any other specie whatever ; 
yet from the contempt and derision those meet with 
vho attempt to pass it in this country, and the con- 
sequent depreciation of its curreat value, (not to 
ention the great embarrassment it suffers from 
requent counterfeits,) there is but very little of it 
Circulation. We cannot, therefore, too much 
klmire their method of “ hammering out ideas,” 
8 suchaftifice is absoiutely necesnary to keep pace 
ith the rest of the world; for we have often seen 
hidea barely sufficient to occupy five lines, mal- 
tted till it was made-to spread over fifty pages. 


although we aspire to no higher merit than that of 





‘‘ Crutches for lame poets,”’ must have a rapid sale, 
if we my judge from the number of those lunatics, 
we every day see hobbling about in this part of the 
country, which is as much infested with them as 
ever Grubb-Street was in the days of Pope and 
Swift. 

Their other articles in general will, we think, 
receive the approbation even of the critic, or con- 
noisseur; but, we presume,they have several choice 
commodities omitted in their catalogue, in the use 
of which they were very lavish while with us, and 
which they have great skill in preparing; such as 
double refined essence of epic....the best superfine 
flour of Rhetoric, &c. &e. 

We send you, Mr. SaunTerR, two poetical 
scraps, which are almost the only pieces of our 
manufacture,which have not been copied into vari- 
ous papers. They are the lighter effusions of our 
junior partner, Trochee, who, to use the phrase 
of Corporal Trim, is pigued atthe notice taken 
of other pieces, which he thinks less elegant than 
these, and is therefore so presumptuous as to risque 
them at you disposals As we have not yet publish- 
ed a bill of our wares, we would wish to inform the 
curious that we have on hand new and rare articles 
-»-such as a “system of Reviling,” or the Art of 
Rising by Falsehood, in the manner of the learned 
Martinus Scriblerus, recommended by the Wor- 
cester “ Farmer,” and designed principally as a 
guide to democratic authors and editors.—A curi- 
ous refractive instrument, which being applied to 
any subject under censideration makes truth appear 
like falsehood, fairness like fraud, and the faith- 
ful and enjoined performance of public duties like 
peculation and plunder,—constructed solely for 
the use of “ committees of investigation.”—The 
quintessence of the wisdom, magnanimity and po- 
litical honesty ofour “virtuous adminstration, care- 
fully preserved in an ounce phial ;—cum centum 
alfis of equal curiosity. 

Supplicating your clemency, Mr. SaunTER, for 
presuming thus far upon your urbanity, we beg 
leave to subscribe ourselves, as Nick Bottom, 
the weaver would express it, “conjunctly and se- 
verally” your most obedient servants. 

VerRus VERBAL. 
‘> 0M TROCHKEE. 
New-Hampshire, Sept. 27, 1802. 


FROM THE TOY-SHCP OF 
MESSRS. VERBAL AND TROCHEE. 
ODE TO AMANDA. 


Tell me, Amawpa, tell me why 
I feel such deep anxiety, 
When absent from thy face ; 
Why turn my thoughts,on rapid wing, 
Back to the object, whence they spring, 
And all thy beauties trace? 


When once admitted to thy sight 

T’ enjoy, with every new delight, 
Thy soul-enlivening charms, 

How calm, how tranquil is rey breast ! 

Each anxious thought xow sunk to rest, 
No care my heart alarms. 

But when the dreaded hour arrives, 

That bids me loose those tender ties, 
By which we couference hold ; 


—— 





W hat perturbation fills my mind, 
To leave that lovely form behind, 
Whose charms my heart enfold ! 


Then, as I turn—my steps retrace, 

I yield not Tues ; yet quit the place, 
Thus made so dear to me; 

For every breeze and murm’ring stream, 

Responsive to my fav’rite theme, 
Re-echoes nought but THEE. 

What, then AMANDA, can this be, 

That binds my every thought to Tuar, 
Nor lets my fancy rove }— 

The hidden cause Thou canst reveal ;—= 

But oh, Thou wilt not—must not tell, 
Because Thou know’st ‘tis Love ! 


Grant, then, my suit, and condescend» 
To be my only bosom friend, 
Forever and anon :— 
Tho’ fortune frown, and woes assail, 
Tho’ some applaud, and others rail, 
Our joys and griefs be Onz. 


TO MIRA. 
O Mrra! see yon blooming rose, 
Among the flow’rs outspread ; 
The fairest blosom, sure, that blows 
T’ adorn the Florist’s bed, 


See, as some damsel wanders by 
To cull the flow’rs gay, 

Its graceful form attracts her eye, 
And lures her steps that way. 


She plucks it—tho’ with fears opprest, 
Lest she too bold appear :— 

It sheds its fragrance on her breast, 
And blush’d forgiveness there. 


Then may not J still hope, my Fair, 
That | shall pardon’'d be ; 

When, with unfeign’d and pure desire, 
I press my suit to Tugs? 


TO A MIRROR. 
Since still my passion-pleading strains 
Have fail’d her heart to move, 
Show, Mirror! to that lovely maid, 
The charms that make me love. 
Reflect on her the thrilling veam 
Ot magic from her eye, 
So, like Narcissus, she shall gaze, 
And self-enamoured die. 

In a Saunter, through the “ Vanity Fair” of — 
this world, no one delights to loiter in the “ Toy- 
shops” of the place, more thanthe Louncrr. To 
enterinto that of my correspondents, which is al- 
ways frequented by fair customers, and is always 
brilliant with the play-things of fancy, will be our 
frequent pleasure. But, to drop the metaphor; 
we cordially thank our friends for theit poetical fa- 
vours, which we will strive to preserve in this fu- . 
gitive speculation. ‘The Lounger hopes they will 
not be lazy in business, but remember, with the 
sage Dr. Franklin, the Sancho Panza of America, 
that God helps them, who help themselves. We re- 
mark that these ingenious Partners, like most of 
our young men of letters, love to mingle political 
with literary truth; and we cannot refrain from 
expressing our high approbation of the delicate 
and ingenious compliment to the pure integrity of 
a great statesman, and an ex-secretary, whose ta» 
lents, none but the prejudiced depreciate, and 
whose virtues have no enemy, but the liar and the” 
coward. 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF EULOW. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CONTINUATION OF PART THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Error of the Abbé Raynal.—America is not more 
fertilethan Germany.—Agriculture in Pennsylvania. 


After these few considerations, upon America 
in general, I return again to those upon the soil 
of the United States in particular. The Abbe 
Raynal says, that it is every where bad, eastward 
of the Allegany. This censure is, however, too 
general. There is along the rivers always some, 
though little, good land. ‘There are in the moun- 
tains fruitful vallies. But when the Abbé Raynal 
adds, that the country could not, at most, feed 
more than ten million of inhabitants, and would 
then leave nothing for exportation, .it may boldly 
be maintained that this celebrated writer was 
perhaps not well versed in the important princi- 
ples of agriculture. ‘The more hands there are 
employed in tilling the land, the more it produces. 
Industrious people will render even an ungrateful 
soil fertile. ‘The example of Japan and of China 
may prove this. The best land produces about 
thirty bushels of wheat by the acre, in very good 
years—Let us examine whether this fertility ex- 
ceeds that of the most fruitful corn countries in 
Germany. 

Near Leipzig, an acre of that country produces 
17 Dresden scheffeis ef wheat, that is, seventeen 
fold. An intelligent farming gentleman, Mr. 
Zehntner, who owns an estate near Leipzig, and 
with whom I became acquainted in Amcrica, 
assured me of thiss A Leipzig acre is but one 
third larger than the English or American acre, 
which contains 160 square roods, the rood being 
of 163 English feet. A Dresden scheffel is at 
Jeast equal to 2} bushels. Seventeen scheiels, 
therefore, amount to 42} bushels. Deduct one 
third for the excess of the Saxon over the 
American acre in size, and there remains 281 
bushels for the produce of a space equal to an 
American acre. The difference is, therefore, not 
very considerable. 

it would remain to be examined which of 
the American or the European wheat weighs 
the most. An Englishman assured me, that the 
American wheat is heavier than the English. 
‘he English bushel of wheat weighs 58 pounds, 
aod the American now and then 60. But I 
heve spoken of 30 bushels by the acre. This is 
the utmost produce of the best lands, such as for 
instance in Kentucky. Generally speaking, 30 
bushels are quite out of the question, and the 
produce is only of twelve. Cooper says in his 
book, that the preduce of an acre in England is 
upon an average 36 bushels. Let it further be 
considered that in America, the land of which I 
now speak is entirely new, such as produces 
4:kewise eriormous crops at first: in Germany, 
yrreater crops, indeed, than in America. 

But in America they sow less than in Europe. 
In England they sow 2} bushels to an acre; in 
America only one bushel. ‘This is an advantage. 
But the question is, whether in Europe the 
harvest would not be equally great, if the quantity 
of grain sowed were less. Many plants in Ger- 
many freeze, it is said, in the autumn and in the 
spring, and then weeds grow up In their places. 
But America is the true mother-country of 
nichtly frosts in spring and autumn; the same 
thing, therefore, must happen there. If the 
grain were to be sowed earlier in the autumn, it 
would acquire greater strength, and thus be better 
abic to resist the frost. It may be, however, thata 
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greater vegetative vigour, proceeding from greater 
heat and moisture, and to which the sulphureous 
nature of the soil may likewise contribute, gives 
to the new sown grain a more rapid growth in 
America, so that it may be better able to resist 
the frost. 

In the middle states, eastward of the Allegany 
mountain, the best land produces in the first 
harvests twenty bushels of wheat by the acre ; 
but after a few years it must be manured and 
tended with extraordinary care to biing forth as 
much.—In some vallies, not far from the western 
branch of the Susquehannah, in Penns, Bald 
Kagle, and Buffalo vallies, they talk, indeed, of 
thirty bushels by the acre. But the neighbourhood 
of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, is among the 
most fruittul parts of the Atlantic states, as it is 
incomparably the best cultivated. The county 
of Lancaster is the paradise of the United States, 
on this side of the Allegany; and after travelling 
through it, you have seen the best they can afford. 
This superiority is singly and solely due to the 
German colonists. There prevails the greatest 
industry ; notwithstanding all obstacles, even some 
manufactories have «arisen among the Germans, 
and it may be with truth affirmed, that agriculture 
is here carried on with more intelligence than in 
some, perhaps than in most, of the northern 
parts of Germany ; the highest produce, however, 
is twenty bushels of wheat by the acre, which is 
not equal to that of the best lands in the north of 
Germany. In most places, even of Lancaster 
county, the produce does not exceed ten or twelve 
bushels. ‘The crop of hay produces twenty hun- 
dred by the acre, which is equal to that of 
Germany. Observe, however, that they manure 
their meadows with plcster of Paris. This 
manure is generally very much im use among 
them; but it ruins the soil, so that after some 
time it will no longer produce wheat. ‘Their 


taeadows are all artilicially watered, which they 


find easy, by the numerous springs arising in the 
hills, and which contributes to the cheerful ap- 
pearance of the country. ‘They frequently plant 
fruit-trees upon their fields. Rut Mr. Muhlen- 
berg, an active farmer, told me that nothing grows 
well under them. It would be much better to 
enclose the fields with fruit trees, and instead of 
the wooden railing, which they call fences, and 
which are very expensive, seeing that every 
post costs them one fourth of a dollar, live 
hedges would be much preferable, and would 
improve the appearance of the country. Of an 
alternative exchange of seeds, or rotation .of 
crops, they have no correct theory. ‘They often 
sow upon the same ground wheat or rye two or 
three times in succession. 

To the cultivation of clover they are more 
attached, than is yet the case in the north of 
Germany. ‘These colonists originated in the 
south of Germany, where agricuiture is carried 
on in higher pericction than in its northern parts 
however inferior the inhabitants miay be to their 
northern countrymen in the cultivation of the 
mind. 

‘The appearance of the corn, even in the 
district of Lancaster, I did not find to be better 
than in the forth of Germany, in general.— 
Elsewhere than in Lancaster county it looked more 
wretchedly than 1 have ever seen, even in the 
sands of Brandenburg. Throughout New-Jersey, 
where, owing to the Hessian ily, they scarcely 
raise any wheat, the rye was scarcely three span 
high, shortly before the harvest. it stood at the 
same time so thin, that the ground was every 
where to be seen, andthe ears. were very small. 
In a great part of Pennsylvania, it was exactly 
the same; especially upon the hills covered with 
a gravelly loam. Barley is not atall or very little 
cultivated. ‘This is true tosuch an extent, that one 
of my friends intended to make a speculation on 





barley, by purchasing it in the country of 
Brunswick, and selling it again, with very great 
profit to the brewers of Philadelphia.—-All the 
barley that I saw was beneath all censure. 

The advantage cf sowing more thinly remains, 
therefore, with the Americans, in case it be really 
necessary to sow so thick in Germany, which is not 
yet provec. But this gain does not balance the 
84 bushels, which are raised near Leipzig, by the 
acre, more than near Lancaster, for it anrounts to 
little more than one bushel. I know very wel} 
that there are some examples of smal! spots of 
land close to Lancaster, which, with extraordin 
tending and manuring, have preduced thirty or 
thirty-five bushels, or even more, by the acre, 
But such cases are extremely rare, and if an acre of 
land in Germany be treated like a garden, ‘its 
produce there too, will be surprizingly great. 

But the advantage of sowing thin is lost again, by 
the multitude of pernicious vermin, and especially 
by the Hessian-fly, which, in Europe, is altogether 
unknown. ‘They foolishly call it the Hessian-fly, 
though it was never seen in Hesse. They pre- 
tend that this insect came from the Hessian 
camp, on Long-Island.—It eats away the stem 
of the wheat, and has wings. It attucks not so 
readily the bearded wheat. 

The Indian corn, which has been found upon 
trial, to grow very well in the north of Germany, 
ought to be more cultivated, and the practice of 
the Americans, who between the hills of the corn, 
which are about four feet distant from each other, 
plant a kind of kidney beans, or potatoes, and 
squashes, and thus raise too harvests upon one 
spot, should be imitated. 

Another advantage for farming in America is 
the raising of a crop of buck-wheat after that of rye 
has been gathered in.—This, I believe, would not 
be practicable in Germany, where the autumns 
are notso warm. 

( Te be Continued. ) 





AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FOR THE PORT lFOLio. i 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS-+ COLON AND SPONDEER. 

One of the ancients has remarked, divers of the 
moderns have remarked,in shortithas been remark: 
ed a thousand times, but I shall remark it once 
more, that there is no bovk so full of dross but you 
may bow and then find a solid er a sparkling pas- 
sage. LEven-in the works of philosopher Godwin, | 
have at length found something, which, in the lan- 
guage of trade, may turn to account. It was not in 
his ** Political Justice,” however, nor in his veritable 
history of ‘* St. Leon,” nor in his memoirs of the 
melting dary, nor in any of his Sectary sermons, 
but in the wnparalleled adventures of “ Caleb Wil- 
liams,” who so justly describes ‘* Things as they 
are,” and who is so nobly inquisitive after all ‘use: 
ful knowledge. Mr. Godwin describes Caleb as 
plunged in the dungeon of a county jail. He is 
darkling and disconsolate. He has no books; he has 
no tools of trade ; he has not even a plane from the 
joiner’s shop of Rousseau. But the genius of Mr. 
Godwin has given his incarcerated hero a noble 
employment; and I quote the passage with no pe 
nurious measure of approbation. 

“ I found out the secret of employing my mind. I 
said [am shut up for half the day in total darkness, 
without any external source of amusement; the othe! 
half I spend in the midst of noise, turbulence, and 
confusion. Whatthen? Can If not draw amuse 
ment from the stores of my own mind? Is it no 
freighted with various knowledge? Have 1 no 
been employed, from my infancy, in gratifying af 
insatiable curiosity ? When should I derive benefit 
from these superior advantages, if not at_present: 
Accordingly, I tasked the stores of my memory 
and the powers of my invention. I amused mysell 


with recollecting the history of my life. By degree 
I called to mind a number of minute circumstance 
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which, but for this exercise, would have been for- 
ever forgotten. Lrepassed, in my thoughts, whole 
conversations ; I recollected their subjects, their ar- 
rangement, their incidents, and, frequently, their 
very words. I mused upon these ideas till I was 
totally absorbed in thought—I repeated them, till 
my mind glowed with enthusiasm. I had my dil- 
ferent employments fitted for the solitude of the 
night, in which [ could give full scope to the im- 
pulses of my mind, and the uproar of the day, in 
which my chief object was to be insensible to the 
disorder in which I was surrounded, was no impe- 
diment to my plan. 

« By degrees, I guitted my own story, and amused 
myself with imaginary adventures. I figured to my- 
self every situation in which I could be placed, and 
conceived the conduct to be observed ineach. Thus, 
scenes of insult and danger, of tenderness and op- 
pression, became familiar to me. In fancy, I often 
passed the awful hour of dissolving nature. In some 
of my reveries, I boiled with impetuous indignation, 
and, in others, patiently collected the whole force of 
my mind for some fearful encounter. I cultivated 
the powers of oratory, suited tothese different states, 
and improved more in eloquence, in the solitude of 
my dungeon, than, perhaps, | should have done in 
the busiest and most crouded scenes. At length, 
] proceeded to as regular a disposition of my time 
as the man in his study, who passes from mathe- 
matics to poetry, and from poetry to the law of na- 
tions, in the different-parts of each single day ; and 
Tas seldom infringed upon my plan, nor were my 
ubjects of disquisition less numerous than his. I 
went over, by the assistance of memory only, a con- 
siderable part of Euclid during my confinement, and 
revived, day after day, the series of facts and inci- 
dents in some of the most celebrated historians.” — 
Bravo! Mr. Godwin. “ Osi sic omnia dixisset.” 

At the close of-his fourteenth satire, JuvENAL, 
after eloquently enumerating the perils which Ava- 
RICE encounters in quest of riches, metes, with the 
measure of a philosopher, a competence, with con- 
tent. In the exquisite translation by Wm. Girrorp, 
Esq. we miss neither the energy nor the grace of 
the original. 

Wealth, by such hardships earn’d, requires more pain, 

More care to keep it, than at first to gain; 

Whate’er my miseries, make me not, kind fate, 

The sleepless Argus of a vast estate. 

The slaves of Licinus, a numerous band, 

Watch through the night, with buckets in their hand, 

While their rich master, trembling, lies, afraid 

Lest fire his ivory, amber, gold invade. 

The naked Cynic mocks such anxious cares, 

His earthen tub no conflagration fears ; 

Tf crack’d or broke, he soon procures a new, 

Or, coarsely soldering, makes the old one do.— 

E’en Philip’s son, when in the little cell, 

Content, he saw the mighty master dwell, 

Own’d, with a sigh, that he, who nought desir'd, 

Was happier, far, than he who worlds requir’d, 

And whose ambition certain dangers brought, 

As vast, as boundiess as the objects sought. 

Fortune, advanc'd to heaven by fools alone, 

Would lose, were Prudencesour’s. her shadowy throne. 

*“* What call I, then, ENouGH?”’ what will afford 

A decent habit and a frugal board; 

What Socrates, of old, suflicient thought, 

And Epicurus: these, by Nature taught, 

Squar’d, by her simple rules, their blameless life---- 

Nature and Wisdom never are at strife. 

Thou think’st, perhaps, these rigid means too scant, 

And that | ground Philosophy on Want; 

Take then, for I will be indulgent now, 

And something for the change of times allow, 

As much as Otho fora knight requires :-— 

If this uncqual to thy wild desires, 

Contract thy brow, enlarge the sum, and take 

As much as two,----as much as three will make, 

If vet, in spite of this prodigious store, 

Thy craving bosom yawn, uniili’d, for more, 

Then all the wealth of Lydia’s king, increas’d 

By all the treasures of the gorgeous East, 

Will not content thee; no, nor all the gold 

Of that proud slave whose mandate Rome control'd, 

Who sway’d the Emp’ror, aud whose ta:al word 

Plung'd in the Empress’ breast the lingering sword. 
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It has been observed, that there is a pleasure in 
poetic pains, which none but poets know. Cowrerr 
describes the fondness of an author for his literary 
progeny, as though he were narrating the memo- 
rable kindness of a mother. 

None, but an author, knows an author's cares, 
Or Fancy’s fondness for the child she bears. 
Committed once into the public arms, 

The baby seemsto smile with added charms. 
Like something precious ventur'd far from shore, 
’*Tis valued for the danger’s sake the more. 

He views it with complacency supreme, 

Solicits kind atiention to his dream; 

And, daily more enamour’d of the cheat, 

Kneels, and asks heaven to bless the dear deceit. 

I do not feel this partial love for the unhappy 
children of my indiscreet brain. I am nearly as in- 
different to them as the worthy Rousseau was said 
to have been to the natural consequences of his illicit 
love. It is incident to me to sit down sullenly to my 
literary task ; to execute it with extreme difficulty ; 
and then to rise, without the smallest satisfaction. 
My fancy is fond of books, but itis directed to other 
people's books. She has very little attachment to my 
own. Reading is delightful; I have read ull my hair 
is blanched, and my eves are dim. I hope the ErrEr- 
NAL Source OF ALL INTELLIGENCE will still per- 
mit me to quaff long draughts of the pure fountain 
of literature! But writing! God help the misera- 
ble man who is obliged to wear out a thousand goose 
quills. Writing is really hardwork, saysCERVANTES, 
who, like myself, acquired scanty, but INDEPENn- 
ENT BREAD, by the labours of the pen, when Spain 
was as propitious to letters as Americais now! 

The poetry of the Persians still sounds in my ear, 
and still thrills my heart. It is truly pleasant to read 
the following in thenumerous prose of Sir WILLIAM 
Jonrs. It will be still more delightful, if exalted into 
the melodious couplets of O. who appears worthy 
both to sing and make love, in the groves of Asia. 

“While the soft gale of A/a/aya wafts perfume from 
the beautiful clove plant, and the recess of each fiow- 
ery arbour sweetly resounds with the strains of the 
Cocila, mingled with the murmurs of the honey- 
making swarms, Heri dances, O lovely friend, with 
a company of damsels in this vernal season ; a sea- 
son full of delights, but painful to separated lovers.” 

Ira, a lovely maiden, an inhabitant of Diardec, 
thus affectionately addresses her lover, wandering 
on the banks of the Tigris. 

“ What are the thoughts of thine heart, oh, be- 
loved of my soul! now, whilst in the bright eye of 
the spring, thou wanderest through the fields of 
Eneni? 

“ Js the image of thine Ira combined with the 
prospects around thee? Or do they chase her from 
thy bosom, like the fading shadow of:a morning 
dream ? 

“ When the birds salute thee with their music, 
dost thou say, “ sweet are your notes! but, ah, much 
sweeter would they be, oh! airy warblers, were Ira at 
‘my side enjoying your delicious thrills!” 

“ When thy thoughts turn back upon the croud- 
ed city, what objects do they first embrace? Do 
the deities of commerce rise up before thee? Do 
those of thy dwelling seize thy imagination, or doth 
the image of Ira, aloof and distinct, present itself, 
like the spire of the distant temple, and occupy thy 
mind? 

“ Thy fancy rolls through the dark period of 
approaching years. Ohsay, on whom doth it rest 
for the companion of thy journey? Dost thou see 
Ira as thy comforter? Is it her who will give to 
thy age the gay spirit of youth, and make be de- 
clining sun cheery as in tht morn of thy strength? 

* Oh, answer me, my beloved. With the pen of 
sincerity reveal thy inmost soul, and teach me whe- 
ther thy flame be like the rose of the garden, or the 
prickly wild rose of the mountain; shall its fra- 
grance be the balm of my life, and the blessing of 
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my existence; or shall its thorns enter into my 
heart, and tear the peace of my bosont wita toe 
poignant anguish of thy perfidy?” 

BoswkLt, relating a political dispute between | 1s 
father and Dr. Jounson, has a curious conclusion. 

* To-day, Dr. Jounson and my father came in 
collision. If I recollect right, the contest began 
while my father was shewing him his collection of 
medals, and Oliver Cromwell’s coin unfortunately 
introduced Charles I. and toryism. They became 
exceedingly warm and violent, and I was much dis- 
tressed by being present et such an altercation be- 
tween two men, both of whom | reverenced, yet I 
durst not interfere. 

‘* They are now in another’and a higher state of 
existence; and, as they were both worthy Christian 
men, I trust they have met in happiness. But | 
must observe, in justice to my friend’s political 
principles and my own, they have met in a place 
where there is no room for whiggism.”’ 

One of the Divines of the English church has 
told us, that if it were possible a sinner should 
gain admission into the kingdom of heaven, he 
would be very restless and unhappy there, because 
his evil propensities would not suffer him to be sa- 
tisfied with celestial tranquillity. 

=== 
ON MUSIC AS A FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
A DIALOGUE. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
( Continued. ) 


It is thus, you say, that we are enabled to give 
pleasure to others; but low, indeed, must be that 
ambition, which is satisfied with pleasing by mere 
mimicry ; by putting off every distinctive property, 
every thing that constitutes themselves, and warb- 
ling the words of others, and running through un- 
meaning, unappropriate, unintelligent notes. 

Every one that has fingers and a larynx, fashion- 
ed on a certain manner, is equal to this accomplish- 
ment. Neither virtue, nor talents, nor social feel- 
ings, have any power over the genuine happiness of 
others, or any will, usefully to exercise that power, 
are required in a musical performer. Ignorance 
of nature or science, sensuality, caprice, and folly, 
are all consistent with musical skill: you will say, 
perhaps, that they are also compatible with genius 
and goodness, but I doubt it. 

That time, requisite to make a skilful performer, 
duty requires us to employ in a better manner. 
Genius, unexercised, undisciplined, or wasted on 
frivolous and momentary purposes, will languish 
and expire. And how deficient in true taste must she 
be, who knows not, or holds in contempt, every 
other mode of employing her precious leisure, and 
every other mode of entertaining her friends. 

When others approach me, I am instantly en- 
grossed by tenderness or curiosity. 1 meditate 
their features, their gestures, their accents; I am 
eager to see them smile, or hear them talk. ‘lo 
communicate my own feelings or ideas, and to re- 
ceive theirs in turn. One impulse of the heart, one 
flash of wit, one ray of intelligence in myself or 
my companion, I value more than twenty oratorios. 

Ifmy companion be unpleasing or improper, in 
any way, to converse with, yet I find abundant and 
profitable occupation in surveying her, in comparing: 
and inferring from what I see or hear; or subjects 
spring from my own reflection, sufficient to chyage 
my attention. Music may, indeed, be possibly, at 
some time, necessary to silence the impertinent 
and please the stupid, and then, perhaps, 1 might 
comply with it, as I do with any other debasing 
and luckless necessity. . 

R. This surely is arguing with too much rigour. 
You demand too much from human bemgs, when 
you oblige them to forego every pursuit, but the 
best, andevery gratification but the highest, 
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L. Surely, my friend, you are in jest. It is high- 
ly proper to demand this, since by the very terms 
you use, compliance will merely be the adoption | 
of the dest pursuit, and the enjoyment of the Aigh- 
est pleasure. Iam truly sensible, that music, it it 
be not the best, is far from being the worst of lu- 
man pursuits. To spend the day at the harpsi- 
chord, is vicious and absurd, but there are ozher 
ways of spending the day far more vicious and ab- 
surd. ‘There are a thousand books to be reud; a 
thousand reveries to be indulged ; a thousand com- 
panions to be talked to; a thousand topics of dis- 
course and modes of action, more foolish and per- 
nicious than eternal thrumming at an instrument. 
But what is hence to be inferred? May I justity 
an ill action in myself, by reflecting that it is possi- 
ble to have been worse employed? Am I to en- 
courage another to pursue an evil path, by remind- 
ing him of the many paths that are still more evil! 

No. I cught rather earnestlyto search for and re- 
commend a better path and a better mode of con- 
duct. Few of us are so wise, that our present coi- 
duct is not obviously hurtful or absurd, and might 
not, with inexpressible advantage, be changed for 
adifferent. Instead of hunting after pleas for in- 
dolence and dissipation, and thus still more pervert- 
ing my taste and weakening my principles, my best 
interests demand that I should detect, deplore and 
abjure my follies and vices, and incessantly labour 
after higher excellence. 

R. All this is abstractedly true, but I see not 
any useful application. We are defective creatures, 
and should labour to cure our imperfections, but, 
after all our labour, we shall be defective still. We 
must sometimes form a kind of compromise with 
our vicious habits. Ifa man cannot, and it often hap- 
pens that he cannot, be allured from a dangerous 
path by the highest good, or prevail on him to give 
up indolence for the highest and best species of 
activity, I must content myself with offering to his 
choice a lower one. Music is better than lascivi- 
ousness or gluttony, and a man will forego the lat- 
ter for the former, who will not exchange it for po- 
etry or mathematics. To play from morn to night 
upon a jews-harp, is better than to lol! away the 
year upon a sofa, to saunter it away in the street, 
er chatter it away at a tea-table. 

L. In that lagree with you, but this surely is no 
vindication of music. 

R. Itis not. Itis merely an attempt to justify 
the preference of music to a worse pursuit. Your 
feelings and mine, while looking ata player on the 
harp, are curiously contrasted. You are offended 
and grieved, because you are busy in imagining 
some possible mode of employing the same time 
better. I am pleased, because I exclaim, in secret, 
How much worse, more hurtfully, or frivolously, 
might, and probably, (all circumstances weighed 
toxether) would this eeeature be employed, if she 
had net becn a minstrel! But how, let me ask, 
with your maxims of economy, can you reconcile 
yourself to so costly an instrument? 


L. I told vou that I cid not buy it. Had I not 
@btained it without expense, I should not have been 
a player, and had I been cbliged to restore it to 
niy friend, I should have stopped short at a very 
early stage in my progress. Luckily for me, how- 
ever, my friend’s abode in New-York procured her 
an husband, who, shortly after marriage, carried 
her to Scotiand, her native country. She left many 
things in my possession, as tokens of her love, pic- 
tures, books, and, among the rest, her favourite in- 
sirument. My pride remonstrated a littl against 
nec. pling such a present, but a better motive to 
reluctance existed than pride. My father’s frugal- 
ity, Wi may call it by the mildest name, would ne- 
ver allow me ‘toretain, merely for the purpose of 
luxury. or What he deemed such, what would rea- 
cily bringeupwards of an hundred dollars. I could 
hardly persuade him to permit me to keep it merely 
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in trust till my friend’s return, or till 1 should re- 
ceive her directions to dispose of it. 

R. Methinks I should be glad to hear your per- 
formance. Your musical education has been so sin- 
gular, that I want greatly to know the fruits of it. 

L. lam not surprised at your curiosity, but Lam 
afraid, I confess, to admit your claim. I told you 
what | thought of the influence of such an educa- 
tion, and when I reflect on what ought to be the 
benefiis of this kind of exercise and application dur- 
ing five years, I am ashamed of my slow and im- 
perfect progress. 

R. Do not let that shame, that unworthy shame, 
govern yous 

L., Unworthy, you justly call it. I cannot delibe- 
rately wish to be thought better er worse than I 
really am. That shall not be an obstacle. 

R. ‘then pray make haste, and let me judge of 
your minstrelsy. 

L. No, that can never be. 

R. Never be? You alarm me. Why not? 

L. Have you so soon forgotten my times and 
occasions? My music, I told you, is an hymn, play- 
ed alone, at night, and in my chamber. How then 
can you expect to be an auditor? 

R. And will you not for once deviate from your 
rule? Net to gratify a friend, who requests the pri- 
vilege, not so much on account of any direct plea- 
sure that will flow from your performance, as to 
judge of your skill? 

L. That, truly, is a plausible argument from you, 
who have owned yourself without any knowledge, 
either practical or speculative, of the art, and to 
me, who have a very contemptuous opinion of my 
own skill. Indeed I cannet comply. It is not pride 
nor diflidence that hinders, but a long established 
belief of what is fit and right to be done, on such 
occasions. 

R. Well, I will not imporiune you; but, in truth, 
[ am the less inclined to be importunate, because 
I can attain the same end, more effectually, with- 
out disturbing your regularities. 

L. As how, 1 pray you? 

t. By taking post, at midnight, underneath your 
chamber window. You will then play, without the 
tremours or misgivings that the conscious presence 
of a stranger brings along with it. Your inspira- 
tions will be free, spontaneous, and divine. Your 
ditty will be heard, moie fiowing and more sweet 
at a little distance; and will borrow, from the still- 


ness of the night, charms that noon day can never 


bestow. 

L. What a scheme fora sober-sides like thee! A 
votary of love and the muses might accept such 
a plan, without the blame ol inconsistency; but 
thou 

R. You mistake, my good friend. The lover and 
the poet will, indeed, resort to such a scene, but 
not as listeners. They will bring their pipe or 
string, their elegy or ode, along with them, and 
lay claim to the homage of attention; but 1 shali 
come only with a view to being instructed or de- 
lighted by another. I hope you will not disapposat 
me, by playing in a lower key, or by shutting your 
windows. 

L. No. I have declined obliging you immedi- 
ately, not through affectation, not through pride or 
difidence, and, therefore, shall net be displeased 
with any scheme for reconciling your wishes with 
my scruples—But why lose we thus the precious 
time in prating. Do you not mark the /arewell 
deam trembling on the very topmost leaves of those 
pines’ Let us move to an higher window, whence 
the sun’s last gleamings may be seen. | would ra- 
ther join with you in watching and admiring the de- 
scent of a Summer's sun, than in settling the dig- 
nity and value of a solo or a concert. 

R. I am not quite of your opinion, for 

L. Nuy, f will not stay to argue with you. Don’t 
you sec? Lhe sun will be set before you have got- 








ten half through your syllogism. Let us begone 
this moment. 
KR. Go, then, I will follow you. 

( Dialogues to be continued. ) 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

[Tustice is administered with no less purity in the colo. 
nial depencies of Great-Brirain, than inthe Courts of 
Westminster Hall. ‘The foilowing curieus report is ex. 
tracted from ‘*'The Government Gazette of Madras.” 
The case originated from a personal insult and injury, 
arising from the arbitrary exercise of a well known cus. 
tom ameng mariners when they have on board an il}. 
fated passenger, who has never crossed the line. "The 
argument of the Counsel for the prosecutor, and the 
opinion of the learned recorder must satisfy every welf 
governed mind. The sailor is usually agenereus, nay aq 
amiable character. He has a tear for pity, and a heart, 
open asday to melting charity. But when from a fi. 
ciculous precedent, he assumes the right of drenching 
with filthy water and shaving with ajugged blade, it 1 
rightand decorous that this ‘barpaulin tyranny be over. 
thrown by the Laws.] 


Lately came onto be tried in the Honourable the 
Court of Recorder of Bombay, before Sir William 
Syer, Kt. Recorder, Edward Atkins, Esq. May. 
or, and Alexander Adamson, Esq. A/derman, a 
cause wherein Nathaniel Castleton Maw was 
Plaintiff, and Charles Learmouth and others, 
Defendants. 


This was an action of assault and battery 
brought by the plaintiff, a Lieutenant on the Mili- 
tary Establishment at Bembay, against the de. 
fendants, two of whom are Officers, and the rest 
Seamen of the ship Scaledy Castle of that port.— 
The case was as follows. 

When the Scaleby Castle on her passage from 
England to Bombay crossed the line, the Sailors 
according to custom insisted that the whole of the 
Passengers, should undergo the ccremony of Shae. 
ing and Ducking. The plaintiff being averse to 
the Ceremony, declared he wou/d do his utmost to 
resist it, at the same time offering to purchase his 
exempticn, but his offers were refused, and he was 
compelled to submit to the operation. 

Mr. Threipland for the plointiff, in a very able 
speech which occupied the attention of a crowded 
Court for upwards of an hour and an half, after 
making many ingenious cbservations on this absurd 
custom, which was ‘* much more honoured in the 
“ breach than the observance” said, that if the 
proceedings on board the Scaleby Castle on the 28th 
cf September 1801, had been kept within reusen- 
able bounds, had Neptuiie, as he was called, and 
his atleadant deities confined themselves to throw- 
ing afew Puils-full of their own Llement about 
the ship, or exacted any moderate fine or forfeit 
from those who were landsmen enough to prefer 
the comforts of a dry skin, these proceedings 
would never have been the subject of complaint, 
but when amusement degenerates into brutality, 
when under colour and pretext of sport, proceed- 
ines take place revolting to every man of conimon 
sense and feeling, when young Gentlemen, pas 
sengers on board a merchant vessel, and intitled 
to respect and attention, are not suffered to pur 
chase their exemption from injury and outrage, 
but are forced at the point of naked cutlasses to 
submit to both, it was high time forthe country to 
interfere and to teach those who were ignorant of 
it before. that it extends its protecting arm te 
those who travel by water, as well as those whe 
journey by land. 

Mr. Threipland then drew the attention of the 
Court to the character and general conduct of his 
clieut, insisting that in. proporticn as his mind and 
manners, his habits and his rank in life intitled 
him to respect and attention, in that proportion 
was the aggravation of the injury of which he 
complained. 

He then described the treatment his client had 








met with. and which was the subject of the action 


,~itappeared that the plaintiffhad made repeated 
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offers both of Money and Spirits to the men, on | 
covdition that they should not molest him, and | 


fnuing these offers contempluously rejected, shut 
pnusell up in bis Cabin, waich he barricadoed in 
the best manner he was abie, and took the further 
precaution of lowering iis port, te prevent intru- 
soa trom withoul--A gang, however, Whose char- 
acters had been previously cast, began attempting 
tolurce open the Door, but not succeeding in this 
so easily as they expected; they all, with one ac- 
cord, went on Deck, as iffor further orders—ac- 
; cordingly, Mr. Raymond, the 3d Mate desired 
’ soime Of them to go below and tae the door off the 
: hinges, abd Suggested that others might get in 
{ at tue port; while one party went down with the 
, Carpenter for the first of these purposes, a Sailor 
of the name of ikXdwards was let down the side of 
2 the Ship, brandishing a naked Cutlass in one hand, 
8 while he held a BDiudgeon in the other. By the 

assistance of the latter Weapon, the Plaintiif’s port 

was lilted up, and Edwards stretching the arm 


e which neldthe Cutlass intothe Cabin, made thrusts 
n in every direction, which the Plaatiif for some 
Ye time parried with his Sword, but abstained from 
a doing Edwards any injury.—/ie atiength got into 
1S the Cabin, his associates at the sume instant rush- 
S, ing inat the door, they then pressed round the 


plaintiff, wrested his Sword from him, and dragged 
ry him upon deck—There he clung for some time 
i. to the post of the Cuddy door, and seeing no hopes 
P. cf protection, but tne contrary, froma the Ist and 
st Wg od Mates who were upon deck, called out for the 
Captain of the ship, but from tae tumult of the 
moment, and from the circumstance ot the door of 
m i is apartment being saut, he heard nothing as he 
rs Me alterwards declared of this appeal to his protec- 
he tion, Which otherwise there could be no doubt 
.. 4 from his disapprobation of the proceedings, when 
to informed of them, would not have been made in 
to Valle 
his Such was now the agitation of the plaintiff's 
as @ mind, that he actually made an aitemptto escape 

from farther outrage by throwing himself over- 
ble BH board, and would have effected his fatal purpose 
ied but for the active humanity of a Friend—He was 
ter at length dragged along the Quarter Deck to the 
ard @ Waist, and forcibly fix’d in a Boat half full of filthy 
he @ water, his eyes were bandaged with a dirty Nap- 
the @ kin, a nauseous composition of Tar and Pitch was 
3th M rubbed over his face, and taken off again by 
on- @ means of part of arusty hoop partaking more of 
nd @ the nature ofa Saw, than of a Razor—He was 
W- @ then pushed back with violence into the Boat, and 
out @ there held struggling for some seconds with his 
feit @ head under water—In consequence of this treat- 
Acer @ ment the plaintiff was so ill as to require the as- 
N88 MH sistance of the ship’s Surgeon. 


Evidence was adduced in support of the Plain- 
ed. iy Uifl’s Case. 
100 Mr. Dowdeswell for the defendants observed 
sas- fH that no particular injury was proved to have been 
tled [| done to the plaintiff, that the other passengers vol- 
yur fe Untarily underwent the ceremonies of the day, 
AE, and considered them as a joke. The Custom had 
s to 80 long prevailed, that if it did not justify the De- 
y tof fendants, it would he trusted exempt them from 
t of M@ the payment of large damages. General notice 
te fm had been given by Captain Gardiner that if any 
he {§ Passenger disliked te partake of the pastimes of the 
day, he might go into his, Captain Gardiner’s, 
the fe Cabin.—The plaintiff instead of availing himself 
hisf™ °f such protection, bad come upon deck armed 
with a Cutlass and Pistols, bidding defiance, by 
such defiance, he had brought the Injury, if he 
could be said to have suffered any, upon himself 
—It was the character of British Sailors to revolt 
at such defiance—-In respect to the two Mates, 
Mr. Learmouth and Mr. Raymond, they were 
Mere passive Spectators, and had not to answer 
for a neglect of duty to a superior Officer. 
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Mr. Dowdeswell then stated some further Cir- 
cumstances in extenuation of the conduct ct his 
Clients, and in Mitigation of Damages. 

The Recorder in delivering Judgment, said, the 
Court Aighly approved of the Plaintifl’s cenduct in 
bringing the present action. When the Indulg- 
ence of one man’s mirth is made the Medium of 
Violence or Injury to another, it was highly prop- 
er, that it shoud Ge restrained—something had been 
said of justifying or at least extenuating the pro- 
ceedings complained of on the ground of custom 
and usage, but he hoped it never would be supposed 
that that Court wouid entertain the Idea, that custom 
or usage, could legalize or justify oppression or Injus- 
tice of any kind. ‘The proceedings in the present 
Instance had been carried much beyond even form- 
er usage. It did not indeed appear that the plain- 
uff suficred greater Violence than the other Gen- 
tlemen, or that he received any very important 
personal injury, but the Dirtand filth to which he 
was subjected, wasextreme inthe highest degree, 
and added to Injury, the greatest insult to the feel- 
ings of a Gentleman. 

the Court were of opinion that the charge was 
brought home to the Defendants Learmonth and 
Raymond, it was sufficient that they were privy to, 
and present, and concurring inthe general design. 

With respect to the other Defendants, the Court 
saw no reason to acquit any of them, they all seem- 
ed to have formed part of Neptune’s Gang, and to 
have taken more or less active parts in the trans- 
action. 

‘The Recorder lamented that the Defendants 
were so numerous ; encouraged by their officers, 
the blame imputable to the men was comparitively 
smali, but on that ground the Court could not 
sever the Damages, or apportion them to any par- 
ticular person's guilt—The Damages given must 
beentiree ‘Lhe Plaintiff might however do, what 
the Court could not, he might levy them on which 
of the Defendants he pleased, leaving it to them 
to call on the others to contribute their proportion, 
so that the Damages would ultimately fall where 
they ought. 

With respect to the Quantum, the Defendants 
did not appear to be in a situation to pay very 
heavy damages, it was however proper that the 
plaintiff should be reimbursed all the expences of 
his suit, and that the Damages should not only be 
sufficient for that purpose, but such as marked the 
disapprobation of the Court of the proceedings of the 
Defendants, and would prevent a repetition of simi- 
lar practises in future. 

The Court gave the Plaintiff 400 Rupees damages. 

=== 
THE FINE ARTS. 
fWe give the following a place in the Port Folio, because 
it is tributary to the Genius of OPI and WEST; and 
-~ because it seems te be the opinion of some that “ it is 
an object of the dighest patriotism to protect the Fine 
Arts.” ] 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


On Saturday the Royal Academy gave their 
grand preliminary dinner. It was honoured by the 
presence of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Orleans and his brother M. 
de Calonne, anda number of distinguished fo- 
reigners, beside an unusually great assemblage of 
our own nobility and public characters, who were 
in full dress, and decorated with their several or- 
ders of knighthood. We were pleased to see Mr. 
Addington and Lord Hawkesbury among the 
guests, us likewise Lord Holland, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
W hitebread, and others of the leading members 
of opposition. It is an object of the highest 
patriotism to protect the fine arts, without the 
cnitivation of which, all the boasted manufactures 
of England would speedily decline; and the Mi- 
nister cannot render a more useful service to his 
country, than to repair the criminal neglect of his 
predecessor. 
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We can only for this dav give a coup de’eil of 
the Exiibition. ‘the first impressicn on the eye 
is extremely fascinating, by the harmony which 
reigns in the disposition of the pictures, and the 
judicious contrast of the colours throughout. In 
this respect the Council have merit; and we are 
happy to say that the first effect of the display 
is not diminished by a nearer and more Critical 
inspection. It has the usual mercaniile character 
of our school by abounding in portraits ; but it is 
with infinite pleasure that we observe a spirit of 
improvement the most promising, and particu- 
larly among the younger artists. The tone of co- 
lour is chaster, the principles of drawing seem to 
be better understood, and there is less of that tau- 
dry glare and fluttering theatrical manner which 
used to disgust the eye of taste. 

Mr. Lawrence stands eminently at the head of 
the portrait painters in this exhibition. His Lady 
Templetown is a most beautiful picture ; Mr. Er- 
skine, Marl Cowper, Lady Exeter, the Princess of 
Wales, Lady Cunningham, &c. are also elegant 
specimens of his art, and are ina tone of more 
chaste and sober purity than heretofore. 

Mr. Cpie stands alone at the head of the Llis- 
tory Painting. It is greatly to the credit of this 
distinguished Academician that his love for the 
Arts supersedes his selfish attention eto practice ; 
and that with the grandest power of giving identi- 
ty and character to portrait, he aspires to the gran- 
der powers of painting, and makes his canvass the 
source of moral emotion and of classical taste. In 
this exhibition he has a varicty of most interesting 
subjects. It is difficult to say, from a transient 
view, which of his productions is entitled to the 
palm of excellence., His Rigpah watching by the 
bedies of Saul’s Sons; or the discovery of the 
clandestine correspondence, which we think his 
best piece, but itis possible that the amateurs may 
discover in his other works beauties atleast equal 
to these. They will certainly discover that if he 
chose to give his mind and powers to portrait, that 
he could not merely animate the face by the most 
perfect delineation of the features, but endue it 
with the character and soul of the original. In his 
portraits of Miss Alderson and of Miss Talbot, 
there is the graceful softness of female beauty with 
the truth and certainty of real likeness. 

Mr. Shee has anumber of very fine Portraits. 
The Duke of Leinster is, in our mind, the best. 
We lament that an artist of such superior mind 
will not employ his powers to better purposes. 

Mr. Hoppner, we lament to say, has only one 
picture—the Portrait ofa Cook Maid. We know 
not whether he designs this piece as a playful and 
harmless kind of satire ; but we are sure that eve- 
ry genuine admirer of the Arts would have been 
gratified to see him preserve his usual rank in the 
Exhibition. 

Mr. West has nothing very splendid in the 
rooms, his small works have their usual beauty. 
The Paddington Passage Boat is his best. 

Sir William Beachy has anumber of Portraits, 
and among others, a portrait of the Princess Au- 
gusta under an umbrella. It is a whimsical idea 
well executed. 

Sir George Beaumont has enriched the Acade- 
my with some delightful Landscapes. If such men 
could be drawn within the vortex of a Pic Nic, it 
will be brought to rival the regular artists of a 
profession—but it is only once ina century that 
our amateur arrives even at mediocrity in an art. 

Mr. Nollekens has displayed his superior art in 
a Bust of the Duke of Bedtord, of Mr. Fox, and 
in several other subjects. ‘They are the best pro- 
ductions in the class of sculpture for the year. 


Mr. Westall has a number of drawings, and 


one or two paintings, in his usual stile of delicate 
and glittering art. 

Mr. Loutherbourg and Sir F. Bourgeois have 
each a specimen or two of iheir Landscapes ; aud 
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Mr. Daniels has some East India Scet 
usual beautiful stile. 

Mr. Davis occupies the principal space in the 
Creat Room with the representation of the Host- 
ave Princes of Mysore, which are said tobe Por- 
traits. The picture promises, from its size, more 
than it performs. The figures are too minute to 
have character or interest. 

In Miniature Painting, Mr. Kelly-is, as he con- 
stantly has been, advancing in his art to pericc- 
tion ; and Mr. Bone in Enamel has no compctitor. 
Mrs. Wheatley has several most delightful speci- 
mens of her improved ability, particularly a Por- 
trait of Mr. Wheatley from memory, which 
speaks as much for the tenderness and constancy 
of her affection as the talent ofher pencil. Mr. J. 
R. Smith has several Portraits of the most perfect 
identity, particularly of Mr. Fox, Lord Holland, 
Dr. Saunders, &c. Nothing can be more strik- 
ing than their likenesses. 

Upon the whole the Exhibition will be found to 
contain more specimens of merit than have been 
seen for some years, though it also contains a 
nutaber of pictures that onght to have been exclu- 

ed. 








THE DRAMA. 

The Tragedy of Zhe Distressed Mother which 
was performed at Drury-Lane Theatre, presented 
Mrs. Siddons in the character of Hermione, and 
Mr. Kemble in that of Orestes. With such pow- 
erful support, this play must maintain as high a 
rank asit is, perhaps, capable of attaining in the 
scale of dramatic performance. Love, jealousy, 
and madness, constitute the prevailing features of 
these two characters, in the delineation of which 
the Author has left vast room for the taste and 
judgment of the performer. Indeed, in the re- 
presentation of madness, this is necessarily the 
case, because the look, the gesture, and the wild- 
ness, its principal ingredients, are exclusively the 
actor’s, and a few incoherent sentences are all the 
Author can possibly supply.—It was in this ardu- 
ous part of the character, Mr. Kemble last night 
displayed unrivalled excellence. Nothing can be 
conceived more beautiful than the whole scene, 
from the commencement of his frenzy to his final 
exit. No wordscan describe the anguish, sorrow, 
and despair, so, forcibly expressed in his counte- 
nance, in the long, silent pause, that succeeds the 
reproaches of Hermione, for the death of Pyrrhus, 
to which she had urged him. ‘The progress of 
his frenzy was marked and delineated by the same 
ayasterly force and discrimination to its conclusion, 
when, quite exhausted by its furious workings, he 
sinks lifeless into the arms of his attendants.—The 
applause was loud and incessant through this whole 
scene, in which the actor seemed to rule and di- 
rect the feclings of the audience with resistless 
sway. There isa dignity in the countenance and 
deportment of Mrs. Siddons happily suited to the 
character of Hermione. Pride and jealousy are also 
passions peculiarly adapted to her powers. Her 
representation of this proud and jealous Princess 
wus, as has been often witnessed, a most exqui- 
site piece of acting. Her “ Zs Pyrrhus slain ? could 
om be excelled, and was only equalled by the 

‘ dm lawake? where amI? Soft, my soul.” 

Mrs. Powell was interesting in Andromache, and 
played the part with truth and feeling. The other 
characters were well supported. The piece was 
got up with all that attention to costume and cha- 
racteristic embellishment which might be expect- 
ed, as ithas’ been always experienced from a 
manager of such pure andclassic taste as Mr. Kem- 
ble. Notwithstanding it had to contend with the 
disadvantages of the twelfth Night, it drew an ele- 
gant andnumerous audience. 


Mr. Cooke performed Lear in the celebrated 
dadde of that name at Covent-Garden | Thea- | 


Tr 


ery in his ; tre. 
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It is a character little suited to his ta- 
lents. Inthe expression of strong and turbulent 
passions, he will always find his forte ; but he wants 
gentleness and softness for melting and melan- 
choly scenes. Whatever, therefore, may be his 
excellence in the ambitious and heroic Richard; 
those who have duly weighed his peculiar powers 
could not expect much from hisre presentation ofthe 
broken-hearted Lear. No princip le can be more 
clear, than that cruelty and ingratitude are, black 
in pt ‘oportion to the weakness and helplessness of 
the object on which they are exercised. The great 
master of the human heart accordingly makes this 
good old King represent himself as a man stand- 
ing upon the last vergeof life—aman “eighty years 
old and upwards.” Itisfrom turning such a man as 
this out of doors, and by his ungrateful children, 
too, to “bide the pelting of the pityless storm,”’ 
that the interest principally arises. In this line, 
so clearly marked by the poet, Mr. Cooke shewed 
a total want of discrimination. His step was ul- 
most uniformly firm, and his whole deportment too 
vigorous for his years. ‘The heart, therefore, could 
not feel that pity which the sight of a deserving 
object, physically unable to contend with unmeri- 
ted hardships, never fails to produce. His enunci- 
ation also, which was clear and strong. had none 
of the tremulousness of feeble old age, and his 
voice seldom succeeded in the modulation of tones 
sufficiently plaintive and delicate to express the 
agonies of a broken heart. ‘The scene where he 
imprecates a curse upon the undutiful Goneri/ was 
given with energy, but without that anguish which 
must wring a parent’s bosom in such a situation. 
The mad scene with Edgar was also a very imper- 
fect piece of acting, and few of the beautiful pas- 
sages with which the piece abounds, received that 
exqusite colouring and embellishment with which 
Mr. Kemble in the s» me character calls down such 
plaudits in the other house. Mr. Cooke having 
so evidently placed himself in the way of compa- 
rison, this allusion cannot be deemed invidious.— 
This new essay should, however, make him slow 
to venture beyond his depth, and justifies our ap- 
prehension that he does not possess an elasticity of 
mind, a pliancy of powers, to enable him to pursue 
his rival through all the variety of his characters 
with the same success that he encounters him on 
Bosworth field. 

Mr. H. Siddons was an excellent Edgar; his 
mad scenes displayed much chaste and natural ac- 
ting, and several passages were marked with beau- 
ties peculiarly his own. His representation of 
the character would be still more interesting, were 
he to infuse into his manner more fondness for his 
mistress, Cordelia, and his unfortunate father, the 
Earl of Gleucester. Miss Murray, whose excellence 
in characters of simple pathos is so well known, 
was a most interesting portrait of Cordelia. She 
played the part with great delicacy and feeling, 
sweetness, and simplicity. 

Mr. Hull, in Glo’ster, was natural and impres- 
sive; and Mr. Waddy, though a little coarse as 
Earl of Kent, was a good picture of blunt honesty 
in his humble disguise as Caius. ‘The other cha- 
racters did not possess much merit,or deserve much 
notices 


POLITE LITERATURE. 


FROM THE TOY-SHOP OF 
MESSRS. VERBAL AND TROCHEE. 


During the civil commotions, incident to revo- 
lutions in any country, literary pursuits are most- 
ly suspended and the progress of the Arts and 
Sciences interrupted. In France, we know, this 
has not so generally been the case, for she has had 
her Institute, and her learned menin most depart- 
ments of Literature ; but we fear their infuence 
has been directed more to the propagation of their 





modern vain philosophy and dcistical romance, 
than to the cultivation of sound principles and 
solid learning. 

The return of peace, though it has given Bona. 
parte a streteh of power but little favourable to 
“ suffering humanity,” and the liberty of Europe, 
seeins also to have given an excitement to im. 
provement, anda more favourable aspect to Litera. 
turee Whenwe see the conductors of the press 
turning their attention from these bewite hing noy. 
els and romances, which are calculated only i heat 
the imagination and poison the fancy, without 
mending the heat: or enlightening the understand. 
ing—to the publication and distribution of the 
ancient Classics, and the productions of the distin. 
guished English authors, we consider it as the 
surest evidence ofthe revival of true taste and just 
sentiments. 

In Paris Didot has made considerable improve. 
ment, in adopting Stereotype Printing, (or print. 
ing on immovexble types,) by which he is enabled 
to sell neat editions of the Latin Classics and Eng. 
lish authors, at the very low price of seven pence 
half-penny per copy. Among the former we are 
happy to notice an .edition of Virgil, Horace, Sal. 
lust, Ovid, &c. and among the latter, Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey, Lady Montague’s Letters, 
and Goldsmith’s Vicar ef Wakefield.* 

A periodical work is published monthly, at Pa- 
ris, intitled Azdliothegue Francoise. It is edited by 
M. Pougens, of distinguished merit as a man of 
letters. “ The work embraces original produc- 
tions and a literary review ; isdevoted to science, 
letters, and arts, and to the support of sound mor- 
als, and receives the approbation of men of every 
political description, both in Germany and Eng- 
land, as wellas in France.” Associated with M. 
Pougens, we find the names of more than thirty 
persons of eminent literary abilities, to a certain 
number of whom is allotted their appropriate de- 
partment. In thedepartment for Literature, Po- 
etry, Drama, &c. we with the greatest pleasure 
recognize the name of Miss Helen Maria Wil- 
liams. 

From the respectability oflate publications, and 
the known talents of many, who have espoused the 
cause of Learning, we think we have ground to an- 
ticipate moral and literary acquisitions honorary 
to France ; andalthough the political horizon seems 
beclouded with portents of absolute despotism, 
yet there is a gleam~of hope, that the inhabitants 
of the fairest country in Europe, which has so long 
been deluged with torrents of vice, immorality, 
and dissipation, will be, in some measure, restored 
to the rectitude of principle, and the better observ- 
ance and exercise of moral, social, and relative 
duties v. 


— 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


George Colman, jun. who has already amused 
the laughing world in his “ Night gown and Slip- 
pers,” intends adding to his old stock of mirtha 
new work, to be intitled “ Broad Grins.” 

A’new periodical paper is publishing in London 
entitled “ Pic Nic.” 

Another Translation of that fascinating work, 
the Arabian Nights, has been made by the Rev. 
E. Foster. They are in five volumes, Royal Ceta- 
vo, embellished with twenty-four high finished 
engravings in the Line manner, from pictures, 
painted on purpose, by Robert Smirke, R. A. As 
aspecimen ofthe luxury of Literature in London, 
several copies of this work are printed in quario, 
on the finest vellum paper and ‘letter press in Bul- 
mer’s best manner, with proofs of the Plates on 
French paper. Price Ten GUINEAS in boards ! 


y a late articie, we are sorry to hear that the extent 
of Didot’s undertaking is beyond the exertions of an indi- 
vidual; and will, at last, fail, unless patronized by the 
Government, or some beneficent Maecenas. 
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The Right Rey. Beilby Porteus, Bishop of Lon- 
don, has published in two Octavo volumes, Lec- 
tures on the Gospel of St. Matthew—The Edge- 
worths Diiberpian auth ors, have published a w him- 
sical essay on Ivish bulls, which is said to be a 
performance of 3 rerit, and humour ; and * Juliet- 
ta, or Lhe Triumph of Mental Acquirements over 


’? 


will be read with complacenc y> 
enied a lair exterior, 


sh 5 
oSe to Whom Ratu 


pel sonal defect 


by th ire has de 


but mure nobiy cuadowed with the rich furniture 
of the soul. 
ISCELLAN 5S PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR me yore FOLIO. 


The intense application of a First Consul may be 
usefully and gloriously imitated, by those who pre- 
fer Fame to Licalth, and who do not 
Juv. 

The following particulars of the First Consul’s 
private life, are extracted from a new work of Mry- 
kR’S :—‘* RuONAPARTE’s day is made of 14 hours 
of almost uninterrupted labour. He gives very lit- 
tle time to sleep and recreation. His meals are 
abstemious and quickly finished; but he drinks a 
creat deal of strong coffee, especially during his 

, nightly labours. ‘ This mode of living’ said his 
Physician lately to him, “ must ruin your health. 
You cannotlong bold out underit.” “ How long 
do you think,’’ said Buonaparte. “ Perhaps three 
; years Or SO. ” 6 Well,” replied the Consul, * that 


Propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas. 


f is quite long enough for me.” <A walkin the Park, 
; or half an hour at tennis, is his daily recreation. 
j His natural bias leads him to avoid the crowd. 
' His conversations, which do not turn on the 


great affairs of Europe and France, are extremely 
. short. Of those trusted persons, known by the 
F name of Favourites, he has none. He never once 


y allows the least appearance of influence to be ex- 
n ercised over him. In company, he is silent and 
” retired within himself. In the private circle of his 
= own family, he is placid and agreeable, and never 
e appears morose or insolent to his domestics. His 


“ behaviour to his wife is that of a Citizen, and by 

no means of a Parisian. Many Tradesmen in 
d @ Paris call their wives Medam and yous Bonaparte 
re thou’s* his, and never calls her but by her Christian 
\- name, JosrpHine? She calls him General, and 


y #§ usually thou, (tue) Speaking of him, she says, my 
8 husband, or the General; but rarely the Consul.”’ 
Ny _— 
ts The First Consul of France is about to restore 
g the Royal Band of Music. He has his court, his 
r, Nobility, his Parliaments (under a slight variation 
d of name, like his own authority,) his Cardinal Le- 
v- gate, and his Bishops. Heseems to want nothing 
ve ofthe ancient Royal establishment, but the Con- 
fessor, Which it must be owned would be a most 
interesting and i important post in his Republic. 
The London Morning Post publishes and sells 
daily about three thousand papers. It is doubted 


e: whether any American Gazette has such a circu- 
if lation-—Lut Duane vaunts of 4000! 


Denniston and Cheetham, Editors of the New- 
York Citizen, a republican paper, and yet furiously 
Opposed to the interests of the Vice-President, whe- 
ther his intents * be wicked or charitable,” aver 
that “to his closet friends the deportment of Col. 
Burr is bland ; to the community at large, sour and 
forbidding.’ Weknow not whether the distinction, 
ade by these simple Editors, between the private 
and public courtesy of the Vice-President be just. 
We suppose it is not, for it should seem that the 
civility of the cunning Colonel, like that of Dry- 
fen’s Absalom, 

On both sides bowing, popularly low, 
's of so general adirection that each bystander 
ight exclaim 





* This, in Frenea, is allectiouate, 
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Perhaps when he smil'd upon all 

1 have thought that he smd’ upon me. 
yet ifthis fancy of ours be incorrect, and we mis- 
take the character of the Vice-President, then the 
very objection, made by the learned Denniston and 
Cheetham is highly in his favour. Shakespeare 
describes a personage, who at least was as ambiti- 
ous as Col. Burr; and, in language not less d/and, 
than thatof pv. and c. 

Lofty 


But to 


and sour to those who lov’d him not, 
those men w ho sought him sweet as summer. 
‘he writer of this article would think better of Col. 
Burr, ifthe above charge be strictly true, and if it 
be hi. Jadié totreat the mob with austerity, it is 
the habit of a contemplative, and a dignified man. 
The following Walpole sarcasm is a cutting re- 
proof ofthe wearisome stile of the Attorney Gene- 

‘al of the United States, whose Christian name is 
Levi,and who writes,in a manner somewhat lengthy 
and dengthsome. ‘* A witty correspondent observes 
that, on running over the ponderous columns of the 
Farmer’s leaden No. Eleven, he could not retrain 
from stopping short before he had half perused it, 
and throwing it on the table, spontaneously repeat- 
ed aline of Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel 

‘« Levi, thou art a load, I'l] lay thee down.”’ 

The following parallel between two famous sons 
of Mars isin the best manner of PLurarcu. We 
copy it, with our commendation, from a morning 
paper. “ Buonaparte and Moreau are the two Mi- 
litary Colossi of the day. Suchis the transcendence 
of theirachievements andthe splendour of their 
names, that they admit not of a comparison with 
any other living characters. Even Charles of Au- 
stria, thougha ‘distinguished General, bears buta 
secondary rank in the scale of greatness. 

Itis doubted by some which of the two heroes of 
France, should be esteemed pre-eminent in mili- 
tary accomplishments.—Perhaps the following re- 
marks, founded ona recoliection of the conduct of 
these Generals in the field, may shed some light on 
this controverted point: 

Moreau is consummate in conducting a retreat, 
Bonaparte in never suflering such amovement to 
become necessary. ‘To a chief who fights only to 
conguer, and never fails in the plan ofa campaign, 
the science of retreat would be useless and cumber- 
some. Moreau is unequalled in the art of extricat- 
ing an army from difficulty and danger, Bonaparte 
in that of never allowing his army to fall into either. 
Moreau canseize on opportunities as they offer, and 
is calculated to sustain the most obstinate conflict. 
Bonaparte is capable of creating opportunities and 
conducts his attack with such impetuosity, that 
victory generally declares for him before obstinacy 
can be displayed on the part of the enemy. Mo- 
reau, qualified to receive an attack with invincibie 
firmness, and repel it with equal courage, posses- 
es ahappy and splendid assemblage of talents ior 
defending his country against invading armies, but 
looking down on the mere business of defence, it 
belongs to Bonaparte alone to conquer Italy and 
Egypt, and bring even the empire of Germany to 
his feet. -In battle, Moreau resembles the cliff that 
receives, unshaken the fury of the tempest, but 
Bonaparte, the impetuous thunder-cloud, whose 
lightening nothing terrestrial can withstand. Mio- 
reau is, indeed, a great General, and a_ perfect 
Epitome of the Art of War; but Bonaparte, the 
Child of Genius, the pupil of Fortune—Bonaparte 
superior to the discipline of Military Schools, is 
formed by nature fora ConquERor. 

The annual election for state officers was lately 
held in Vermont. The Editor of the Windsor 
Gazette, in stating the votes of that place, to 
have been given greatly in even rof the democra- 
tic candidates, observes :—~“ In publishing this 
important transaction, we are led to a deep con- 
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templation on the insufficiency oftruth and mo- 
deration, to predominate over delusion and party 

eal 5 and the uncertainty of all calculations, toun- 
ded on the supposed discernment of * The People ;"" 
whose choice of a magistrate is almost always bad 
except in cases of imminent danger. In republics 
approaching so hear a complete democracy, as 
that of ours, it usually happens, that in a state of 
national tr anguillity, the wise are obliged to submit 
to be counselled by fools, who with vanity and 
presumption enough to give momentum to innate 
cunning and intrigue, lead “ The People’ whither 
they please, while the honest, the upright and 
the wise disdain to adopt the “ necessary arts,” 
and retire, with sorrow and disgust, from’ so dis- 
honourable a contest.” 

An Irish footman having carried a basket of game 
from his master to a friend, waited a considerable 
time for his customary fee, but finding no present 
appear, scratched his head and said, “ Sir, if my 
master should say, Paddy, what did the gentleman 
give you! what would your honour have ' me to tell 
him !” 

The wags of Paris say that the ladies there 
show every part of their person but their face, 
while these beauties that used to .be covered are 
displayed, the face is hid by a thick veil. We 
suppose that these e/egantes show so much that they 
are ashamed to show their faces. 

An honest and dignified writer has a just and in- 
dignant passage in one of his works, which we can- 
not sufficiently admire. The Moé is a monster 
I never could abide, either in its head, tail, midriff, 
or members. I detest the whole of it as a mass of 
ignorance, presumption, malice and brutality ; and 
in this term of reprobation I include all who affect 
its manners or court its society.” 

; — ___—} 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The “ retiring modesty” of B. is amiable and 
interesting. Dr. Younc, somewhere, extolling one 
of his diffident friends, says, in his wonted epigra- 
matic way, 

You decline the mistress J pursue, 
Others are ford of Fame, but Fame of you. 
and B. like the pheasant, beautifully described by 
CowPER: 
Christian-like, retreats, with modest mien, 
To the close copse or far-scquester’d green, 
And shines without desir“ing te be seen. 

Our * Boston subscribers” are respectfully noti- 
fied, that the procrastination of their papers is at- 
tributable to the recent calamity in this city. No 
one shall be ultimately deprived of the Port Folio; 
and it should be remembered by those, who exact 
the receipt of it on a certain day, that as it is not a 
aewspaper, Lut is composed of materials not essen- 
tially fugitive, it is of trivial moment at what time 
it may be perused. The political events of the fly- 
ing hour must be instantly contemplated, or they 
fade i in the distance ; but misceliuneous papers muy 
be read to-day or to-morrow. 


We thank “ Ferdinando” for his obliging offer 
of a translation cf Ramel’s narrative of his deport- 
ation to Cayenne. But we have already received 
the London copy. It is, indeed, © no tale toid by 
an ideot,” but an unvarnished story 9f that species 
of tyranny, which surpasses in atrocity every exer- 
cise of despotic power urged by Tiberius, or de- 
scribed by Tacitus. We wish it to be distinct!y 
heard, when we say that our allusion is to the ca- 
priciously cruc]l TYRANNY OF A REPUBLIC. 

We are happy in recognizing, once more, the 
hand of Asmodeo. 


The gentleman who has sent us the Scottish 
rhymes, * on S.ntac tap,” is thanked for a very 
curious article, which we have not neglected. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Norfolk, October 6, 1302. 
Mr. Oupscuoon, 


The following translation of the French song in your 
35th Port Folio may probably not be considered as too 
paraphrastic.—I know not whether it wil! be a recommen- 
dation its being attempted in the present uncommon 
measure, without the claim of being doctus utriusque 
linguae. If you approve of this, you may give it a place in 
your next. J. D. 


Young damsels, improve well the favourite season, 
. When youth and gay spirits you have in full store; 
If Love’s not illum’d by a spark, dropt from reason, 
You can’t gather grapes when the vintage is o’er. 


Should your swain but betray by a glance or con- 
f fession, 
That you are the obiect he’ll ever adore ; 

If you let others know, and deride the impression, 
Adieu to the grapes, for the vintage is o’er. 


When Love, by his power o’er the heart of your 
lover, 
When as timid he wishes his vows forth to pour; 
You must seize the soft moment your love to dis- 
cover, 
Or else look for grapes when the vintage is o’er. 


But be coy, ye young handmaids, when those in 
high station, 
Do pour forth their love, and your pity implore ; 
If you guide not your hearts by the rein of discre- 
tion, 
You may look for the grapes when the vintage 
Is O'er. 


Distrust too, those triflers, who flutter around you, 
W ho want most your cash....or who wish nothing 
more ; 
If they find this to fail, they’d no longer attend 
you, 
But let you seek grapes when the vintage is o’er. 


Ye widows, when Jovers are soft and submissive, 
You may doubt which they want most...-yourself 
or your store ; 
As soon as they're masters, you may be quite 
passive, 
They'll let you seek grapes, when the vintage is 
o'er. 
= 


SELECTED POETRY. 


FU following verses of the Scots poet, Hamilton, whose 
life you gave us in the first volume of the Port Folio, 
seem to exhibit an elegant sprightliness, in easy and 
harmonious language and numbers. ‘The works of this 
amiable writer are not sufficiently known, | It belongs to 
literary misceltanies like yours to rescue such from 
obscurity. The Spectator of an Addison gave life, as it 
were, to the languishing existence of the Paradise Lost ; 
and the Lounger of a Mc Kenzie first introduced to the 
wegard of the learned and the liberal the poems of Robert 

The “ Contemplation’ of Hamilton alone would 

_ @ntitle himto rank with those who have drank largely at 
the Castalian fountain. He seems to have cultivated the 
acquaintance of the muses generally, but Erato and 
Polyhymnia were his favourites. 

J. v.] 
The following is selected not so much for its comparative 
excellence as for its brevity, 


TO A YOUNG LADY,ON HER TAKING ILL SOMETHING 
HE HAD SAID. 


Why hangs that cloud upon thy brow? 
That beautious heaven erewiile serene? 
Whence do these storms and tempests flow, 
Or what this gust of sorvow mean ? 

And must then mankind lose that light 
Which in thine cyes was wont to shine, 
And lie obscur’d in endless night, 

ler each poor silly speech of mine? 
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Dear girl !....how could I wrong thy name? 
Thy form so fair and faultiess stands, 
‘That should ill tongues abuse thy /ame, 
Thy eauty would make la:.,¢ amends: 
Or if I durst profanely try 
Thy decuty’s pow'rful charas t’ upbraid, 
Thy virtue well might give the lie, 
Nor call thy deauty to its aid. 


Yor Venus, ev'ry heart t’insnare, 

With all her charms hath deck'd thy face, 
And Pallas, with unusual care, 

Bids Wisdom brighten ev’ry grace. 

Who can the double pain endure? 

Or who must not resign the field 

To thee, celestial maid.........secure | 
With Cupid's bow and Pallas’ shield ?.... 


If then to thee such pow’r is given, 
Let not the wretch in torments live, 
But smile.....and learn to copy Heaven, 
Since we must sin ere it forgive te... 
Yet pitying Heav’n not only does 
Forgive th’ offender and th’ offence, 
But ev’n itself, appeas’d, bestows, 

As the reward of penitence. 


[The following verses to the memory of the lamented p cet 
Cunningham, by his friend and brother poet Ferguson, 
are probably not much known. They seem to be an 
happy imitation of the pathos, as well as of the melodious 
anapests of his friend and their archetype Shenstone. ) 

J. D. 


Ye mournful meanders and groves, 
Delight of the muse and her song ! 
Ye grottos and dropping alcoves, 
No strangers to Corydon’s tongue ! 


Let each Sylvan and Dryad declare, 
His themes and his music how dear ; 
Their plaints and their dirges prepare, 
Attendant on Corydon’s bier. 


The echo that join’d in the lay, 
So amorous, sprightly, and free, 
Shall send forth the sounds of dismay, 
And sigh with sad pity for thee. 


His flocks now may wander and bleat, 
To hills tell the tale of their woe: 
The woodlands the tale shall repeat, 
And the waters shall mournfully flow. 


For these were the haunts of his love, 
The sacred retreats of his ease, 
Where favourite Fancy would rove, 
As wanton as light as the breeze. 


Her zone will discolour’d appear, 
With fanciful ringlets unbound, 
A face pale and languid she’ll wear, 
A heart fraught with sorrow profound. 


To him ev’ry passion was known 
That throbb’d in the breast with desire; 
Each gentle affection was shewn 
In the soft-sighing songs of his lyre. 


Like the carolling thrush on the spray, 
In music soft warbling and wild, 
To love was devoted each lay, 
In accents pathetic and mild. 


To mapy a fanciful spring, 
“His lyre was melodiously strung, 
While Fairies and Fawns, in a ring, 
Have applauded the swain as he sung. 


Tote cheerful he usher’d his smiles, 
To the woeful his sigh and his tears ; 
A condoler with Want and her tolls, 
W hen the voice of Oppression was near. 


Tho’ titles and wealth were his due, 
And fortune denied the reward ; 
Yet truth and sincerity knew, 
W hat the goddess would never regard. 


Now adieu tothe songs of the swain, 
Let peace still attend on his shade ; 
And his pipe that is dumb to his strain, 
In the grave be with Corydon laid. 


MARINE SONG. 


Written forthe Anniversary of the Liverpool (England 
Marine Society, 
PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 1799, 


What is life but an ocean, precarious as those 

Which surround this terraqueous ball ? 

What is man but a bark, often laden with woes? 

W hat is death but the harbour of all? 

On our passage to-day may be mild and serene, 

And our loftiest canvass be shewn, 

While to-morrow fierce tempests may blacken the 
scene, 

And our masts by the board may be gone. 


On life’s rosy morn, with a prosperous breeze, 
We all our light sails may display, 

With a cloudless horizon may sweep at our ease; 
And of sorrow ne’er feel the salt spray : 

But ’ere we have reach’d our meridian, the gale 

From the point of ill fortune may blow, 

And the sun of our being, all cheerless and pale, 

May set in the wild waves of woe. 


Experience, when bound o’er the turbulent waves, 

Remembers that ills may arise, 

And with seduious care, ’ere the danger he braves 

His bark with spare tackle supplies: 

So you on life’s ocean, with provident minds, 
Have here a spare anchor secur’d, 

With which, in despite of adversity’s winds, 
‘The helpless will one day be moor’d. 


When the strong arm of winter uplifts the blue 
main, 
And snow-storms and ship wrecks abound, 
When holiow cheek’d famine inflicts the fell pain, 
And the swamp flings destruction around, 
When the folly of rulers embroils human kind, 
And myriads are robb’d of their breath, 
This wise institution may come o’er the mind, 
And may soften the pillow of death. 


The poor widow’d mourner, the sweet prattling 
throng, 
And the veteran, whose powers are no more, 
Shall here find an arm to defend them from wrong, 
And to chace meager want from their door: 
This is tempering the wind to the lamb newly shorn, 
This is following the ant’s prudent ways; 
And, O blest Institution! the child yet unborn, 
With rapture shall lisp forth thy praise. 


EPIGRAM. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


“ Let the loud thunder roll along the skies, 
“ Clad in my virtue I the storm despise.” 

“ Indeed,” cries Peter, “ how your lot I bless, 
«“ To be so sheltered in so thin a dress.” 
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